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ABSTRACT 

This module, which is one in a series of 127 
performance-based teacher education learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of vocational teachers, trains 
teachers in how to evaluate their instructional effectiveness. 
Addressed in the individual learning experiences included in the 
module are the following topics: sources of feedback (teachers, state 
department of education supervisors and university faculty, oneself, 
and stiidents); evaluation methods (observations, checklists, 
videotaping, assessments of student performance, and anecdotal 
records); and use of feedback results. Each learning experience 
includes some or all of the following: an overview, an enabling 
objective, instructional text, one or more learning activities, a 
feedback activity, and model answers to the feedback activity. 
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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a senes of 1 27 performance-based teacher 
education (PBTF) learning packages focusing upon specific pro- 
fessional competenaes of vocational teachers The competencies 
upon which these modules are based were identified and verified 
through research as being important to successful vocationa' 
teaching at both the secondary and postsecondary levels of in* 
struction The modules are suitable for the preparation of teachers 
and other occupational trainers >n all occupational areas 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate theory 
and application, each culminates with cntenon-referenced as- 
sessment of ' "le teacher's (instructor's, trainer's) performance of 
the specified . ompetency The matenals are designed for use by 
teachers-in-traming working individually or in groups under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons Resource persons should be skilled in 
the teacher competencies being developed and should be thor- 
oughly onented to PBTE concepts and procedures before using 
these matenals 

The design of the matenals provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based training programs 
for preservice and inservice teachers, as well as business-indus- 
try-labor trainers, to meet a wide vanety of individual needs and 
interests The matenals are intended for use by universities and 
colleges, state departments of education, postsecondary institu- 
tions, local education agenaes, and others responsible for the 
professional development of vocational teachers and other occu- 
pational trainers 

The PBTE cumculum packages in Categones A - J are products 
of a sustained research and development effort by the National 
Center's Program for Professional Devetopment for Vocational 
Education. Many individuals, institutions, and agencies participat- 
ed with the National Center and have made contnbutions to the 
systematic development, testing, revision, and refinement of these 
very significant training matenals. Calvin J Cotrell directed the 
vocational teacher competency research study upon which these 
modules are baseo and also directed the curnculum development 
effort from 1971 - 1972. Curtis R. Finch provided leadership for 
the program from 1972 - 1974 Over 40 teacher educators pro- 
vided input in development of initial versions of the modules, over 
2,000 teachers and 300 resource persons m 20 universities, col- 
leges, and postsecondaiy institutions used the materials and 
provided feedback to the National Center for revisions and 
refinement 

Early versions of the matenals were developed by the National 
Center in cooperation with the vocational teacher education facul- 
ties at Oregon State University and at the University of Missouri - 



Columbia Preliminary testing of the materials was conducted at 
Oregon State University, Temple University, and the University of 
Missouri -Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, mapr revision of all materials was 
performed by National Center staff, with the assistance of numer- 
ous consultants and visiting scholars from throu;|hout the country 

Advanced testing of the materials was earned out with assistance 
of the vocational teacher educators ai id students of Central Wash- 
ington State College, Colorado State University, Fems State Col- 
lege, Michigan, Flonda State University, Holland College, P E I , 
Canada, Oklahoma State University; Rutgers University, New Jer- 
sey, State University College at Buffalo, New York, Temple 
University, Pennsylvania, University of Arizona, University of 
Michigan-Flint, University of Minnesota- Twin Cities, University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln, University of Northern Colorado, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, University of Tennessee, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, an6 Utah State University 

The first published edition of the modules found widespread use 
nationwide and in many other countries of the world User feed- 
back from such extensive use, as well as the passage of time, 
called for the updating of the content, resources, and illustrations 
of the onginat materials Furthermore, three new categories (K-M) 
have been added to the senes, covenng the areas of serving 
students with special/oxceptional needs, improving students' 
basic and personal skills, and implementing competency-based 
education This addition required the articulation of content among 
the onginal modules and those of the new categories 

Recognition is extended to the following individuals for their roles 
in the revision of the original materials Lots G Harrington, Cath- 
enne C King-Fitch and Michael E. Wonacott, Program Associates, 
for revision of content and resources; Cheryl M Lowry, Research 
Specialist, for illustration specifications, and Barbara Shea for 
art work Special recognition is extended to the staff at AAVIM 
for their invaluable contributions to the quality of the final printed 
products, particularly to Sylvia Conine for typesetting, Marilyn 
MacMillan for module layout, design, and final art work, and to 
George W Smith, Jr for supervision of the module production 
process 



Robert E Taylor 

Executive Director 

The National Center for Research 

in Vocational Education 



THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



THE 0H(O STATE UNtVEflSlTV 
•960 KENNY Ra.*,0 COLLJMBUS OHIO 43?»0 



The National Center for Research in Vocational Education s mis* 
sion IS to increase the atxlity of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to individual 
career planning, preparation, and progression The National Center 
fuH ills Its mission by 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Devek)ping educational programs and products 

• Evaluating ii >drvidual pfogram needs arxl outcomes 

• Providing information for national planning and policy 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs 




AMERICAN ASSOCtATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Ttw National Instituts for Instructional Materials 
120 Dnftmier Engineenng Center 
Athens. Georgia 30602 



The American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials 
(AAVIM) IS a nonprofit national institute 

The institute is a cooperative effort of universities, colleges and 
divisions of vocation a I and technical education in the United States 
and Canada to ; ivide for excellence in instructional materials 

Direction is c )n by a representative from each of the states, 
provinces and i .frtones AAVIM also works closely with teacher 
organizations, government ager>ciesand industry 
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INTRODUCTION 



Learning is not something that stops when you 
receive a diploma. It is a lifelong process, and as 
long as you are receptive to new ideas and informa- 
tion, you can continue to grow and improve both per- 
sonally and professionally. This openness to growth 
IS expressed in the old saying, "So long as you're 
green, you can grow." 

Just as plants cannot grow without nutrients, you 
cannot improve as a teacher without receiving infor- 
mation and feedback from others. Feedback is a cir- 
cular process; the information you obtain about your 
teaching effectiveness gives you new ideas and new 
directions to pursue. It suggests new approaches to 



explore in the classroom, laboratory, and communi- 
ty Your growth as a teacher in turn enhances stu- 
dent learning and improves the feedback you 
receive. 

The first step in becoming a more effective teacher 
IS to plan a method of evaluation that will give you 
thorough and accurate information about youi 
strengths and weaknesses. This module is designed 
to give you skill in planning and implementing a 
method of evaluation that • logical, usable, and 
capable of improving your teuching on a continuing 
basis. 




ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

Ttrminal Obftcttve: While working in an actual teaching 
situation, evaluate your instructional effectiveness. Your 
performance will te assessed by your resource person, 
using the Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp 
27-28 {Learning Experience ill). 

Enabling Objectives: 

1 After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the pnnciples and procedures involved 
in evaluating instructional effectiveness (L^armng Ex- 
perience I) 

2 Given a case study of a teacher evaluating her instruc- 
tional effectiveness, critique the performance of that 
teacher (Learmng Expenence 11) 

Prerequisites 

In order to evaluate your instructional effectiveness, you 
must have achieved a minimal level of skill in the core 
teacher competencies of instructional planning, execution, 
and evaluation. If you do not already meet this require- 
ment, meet with your resource person to determine what 
method you will use to do so. One option is to complete 
the information and practice activities in selected modules 
in Category B: Instructional Planning, Category C Instr-jc- 
tional Execution, and Category D Instructional Evaiuatjon 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows Check with your resource; 
person (1) to determine the availability and the (ccatirn 
of these resources. (2) to locate additional refere icef- m 
your occupational specialty, and (3) to get assis*ance in 
setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
teacherc, if necessary Your resource person may ?jso be 
contacted if you have any difficulty with direc'joris or m 
assessing your progress at any time 



Learning Experience I 

Optional 

One or more teachers, experienced in evaluating their 
instructional effectiveness, whom you can interview 

Learning Experience II 

No outside resources 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

An actual teaching situation in which you can evaluate 
your instructional effectiveness. 
A resource person to assess your competency in 
evaluating your instructional effectiveness 

General Information 

For information about the general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) mod»i!e, 
general procedures for its use, and terminology that is 
common to ?a\ the nodules, see About Using the National 
Center's PBTE Modules on the inside back cover For 
more in-riepth information on how to use the modules in 
teacher trainer education programs, you may wish to refer 
to throe related documents 

Tne Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials is designed to help orient preservice and 
inservice teachers and occupational trainers to PBTE in 
general and to the PBTE materials 

The Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and tnservice teachers 
and occupational trainers in the development of profes^^iona! 
teaching competencies through use of the PBTE modules 
It also includes lists of alt the module competencies, as well 
as a listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained 

The Guide to the Implementation of Performance-Based 
Teacher Eoucation is designed to help those who will ad- 
minister the PBTE program It contains answers to implemen- 
tation questions, possible solutions to problems, and alter- 
native courses of action 
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Learning Experience I 




Activity 



/Optional 
Activity „ 





OVERVIEW 



After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and procedures involved in evaluating instructional effectiveness. 



You will be reading the information 
tiveness, pp. 6-13. 



Jheet, Evaluating Instructional Effec- 



You may wish to interview one o-- more teachers experienced in evaluating 
their instructional effectiveness to determine the evaluation procedures thev 
use. ' 



You will be demonstrating knowledge of the principles and procedures in- 
volved in evaluating instructional effectiveness by completing the Self-Check. 



You will be evaluating your competency by companng your completed Self- 
Check with the Model Answer, p. 15. ^ ' ^' 
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Activity 



To ensure that your teaching is and remains as effective as it can be, it \z 
essential that you evaluate your teaching on an ongoing basis. For informa- 
tion on the basic concepts involved in evaluating instructional effectiveness, 
the sources of feedback that will serve you in that evaluation, and the necessi- 
ty for continual evaluation, read the following information sheet. 



EVALUATING INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 



Instructional e^ectiveness can be evaluated in two 
major ways— by examining the instructional proces-^ 
or by looking at the product of that instruction. Eval- 
uating the instructional process involves measuiing 
your ability to establish objectives, plan lessons that 
meet those objectives, select or prepare appropriate 
instructional materials, and use effective teaching 
methods. Evaluating the product of instruction in- 
volves measuring the outcomes of instruction in 
terms of student achievement. Evaluation of instruc- 
tional effectiveness should examine both of these 
aspects of instruction. 

In evaluating the processes and products of in- 
struction, there are :: number of sources and methods 
you can use. The sources of feedback include evalu- 
ations by others (e.g., other teachers, supervisors, 
un fsrsity faculty, and students) and self-evaluation. 
Tl-a methods you can use to get feedback include 
observations, checklists, videotaping, assessments 
of student performance, and anecdotal records. 

Before any evaluation efforts are undertaken, you 
need to carefully plan how you will gather feedback 
and from whom. Although any type of feedback can 
be useful, evaluations should be based on informa- 
tion obtained from a variety of sources. Getting a 
cross section of opinions or evaluations will give you 
a bett r overall picture of your performance. Con- 
sider the following example. 

Assume you are teaching a lesson to a group of 
15 students and that you videotape the lesson so it 
can be evaluated by another teacher, an administra- 
tor, a vocational supervisor, and a university pro- 
fessor. At the end of the lesson, you ask the students 
to anonymously rate the oftectiveness of the lesson. 
Later, you evaluate the students' grasp of the lesson 
content. After showing the videotape, you have the 
observers rate the effectiveness of the lesson. 

You get the following feedback: 12 students felt 
that it was an interesting lesson and that they learned 
a lot; 2 students said it was boring; 1 student said 
It was confusing. Out of 15 students, 9 did poorly 
on the device you used to measure their grasp of 
the lesson content 

The university professor indicated the lesson couid 
have been more effective had visuals been used. The 
teacher indicated that he uses a film to teach that 



concept and that the film is more effective than the 
method you used. The vocational supervisor noted 
that parts of the lesson could have been geared to 
relate more directly to the real world of work. The 
administrator was concerned that you kept the 
students past the bell, causing them to hurry to their 
next class or be tardy. 

This IS an exaggerated situation, of course; 
however, differing opinions and concerns are to be 
'Expected. Had you qotten feedback from only the 
bored student or from only the teacher, you would 
have hac only a partial view of your effectiveness. 

With the variety of feedback ouiu...ied, you can 
conclude tentatively that: (1) you need to be aware 
of and make more use of available media and ma- 
terials; (2) although most students were interested, 
more than half the students did not grasp the lesson 
content; (3) you are not meeting the needs and in- 
terests of three of your students; (4) you need to be 
more careful in timing the length of your lessons; and 
(5) you need to plan lessons that relate more direct- 
ly to the occupations for which your students are be- 
ing trained. 
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Feedback from a single lesson probably will not 
be consistent enough for you to make a definite judg- 
ment about your teaching effectiveness. However, 
if you continue to ace mulate feedback over a penod 
of time, patterns should form that will give you a 
more accurate picture of your strengths and weak- 
nesses. Let's consider each potential feedback 
source more closely. 

Feedback Sources 

Teachers. Other teachers can suggest additional 
materials you could use or alternative methods and 
techniques that seem to work. When requested to 
do so, they may be able to point out areas in which 
you are weak and to suggest ways to improve. If an 
individual student is causing problems, other 
teachers may be able to tell you whether that stu- 
dent's behavior is unique to your class, and you may 
be able to draw on their experience in helping you 
to solve the problem. 

State department of education supervisors and 
university faculty. Such persons have a level of ex- 
pertise, experience, and objectivity that can be of 
great potential help to you as a teacher. They are 
usually wen versed in the latest educational research 
and the most current materials and techniques avail- 
able. Thus, they are in an excellent position to assist 
you in identifying wa 's to overcome instructional 
weaknesses. 

You. You are also an excellent source of feed- 
back. You know better than anyone what your goals 
and objectives are. Therefore, through the process 
of self-evaluation, you can evaluate how well you are 
meeting those goals and objectives. Critical self- 
evaluation may also reveal areas of strength that you 
can capitalize upon and areas of weakness that you 
need to work on. 

Students. Your students observe you daily at 
close range, over an extended period of time. They 
are in the best position to see your overall perfor- 
mance, and they know whether they are motivated 
by your lessons and whether they feel they are mak- 
ing progress. And since student performance is the 
ultimate test of teacher effectiveness, measuring that 
per^onnance is a key source of eedback on your ef- 
fectiveness. The feedback can reveal whether stu- 
dents are responding to you as a teacher and grasp- 
ing the information presented in your lessons. 

Cautions. There are a few cautions that should 
be noted when using each of the sources described. 
For example, wi.en a "stranger" enters your 
classroom to observe, students may behave differ- 
ently. Students who normally participate freely in 
class discussions may not respond to your ques- 
tions. Students who are normally attentive may be 
distracted by the stranger's presence. 




It is also true that when human beings evaluate 
anything, they bring certain biases or preferences 
into play in the process. A student who just failed 
a quiz in your class because he or she didn't read 
an assignment may rate your performance negative- 
ly on all items. Such an evaluation is not strictly ac- 
curate in terms of your overall performance, but it 
IS an indication that some problem exists that needs 
your attention. 

Teachers who evaluate your performance may 
also exhibit biases that need to be taken into account 
as you review their comments. A teacher who 
believes that students should sit quietly in their seats 
while she or he takes the most active part in the 
lesson may give a poor rating to a teacher who en- 
courages a more open and free atmosphere. A 
teacher who relies heavily on visuals may be overly 
concerned with the fact that you do not use visuals 
as extensively. Administrators, because of the nature 
of their responsibilities as school managers, may 
tend to focus on how well you are fulfilling your 
managerial functions. 

In addition, when evaluating yourself, it is 
sometimes difficult for you to be objective. You may 
be too hard on yourself, you may tend to rationalize 
what you did, or you may not see what you did. 

Therefore, remember that evaluations are always 
partly subjective. Each source will, in fact, give you 
one point of view regarding your effectiveness as a 
teacher; the previously mentioned "limitations" on- 
ly become limitations if you interpret any one as the 
only point of view. A strong evaluation program, 
which draws on a number of sources, allows you to 
compare, contrast, and analyze sevoral points of 
view to arrive at a realistic estimate of the true 
strengths and weaknesses of your performance over 
time. 



er|c 



Evalt ^tlon Methods 

C you have determined who will be involved 
in your evaluation plan, you can direct your atten- 
tion to selecting the evaluation methods or devices 
you will use— or give others to use— in evaluating 
your instructional effectiveness. The followir;g 
methods and devices should be considered. 

Observations. One commonly used method is 
observation. In most institutions, administrators are 
required to observe each of their instructors, or each 
new instructor, a certain number of times during the 
year. This need not be a threatening situation. If you 
are putting effort into the planning and execution of 
your lessons and are open to suggestions for im- 
provement, such observations can be productive 
and helpful. 

In addition to these required observations, you can 
invite other educators (e.g., supervisors, other 
teachers, media specialists, and counselors) into 
your classroom to observe your presentations. 

Feedback from such observations can be either 
formal (observers can use checklists to evalu?le 
specific skills) or informal (observers csn meet with 
you afterwards to informally discuss your instruc- 
tional strengths and weaknesses). 



Another option is to combine formal and informal 
feedback. For example, the observer can fill out a 
checklist first and then meet with you to discuss the 
ratings further and suggest possible ways of improv- 
ing your instructional effectiveness. This approach 
combines the advantages of the orevious two: the 
checklist ensures that certain key items will be 
evaluated; the discussion allows you to probe each 
of the ratings further to determine more specifically 
what needs to be improved and how. 

Checklists. Numerous checklists and other rating 
forms are available. Many are produced commercial- 
ly by accrediting agencies and various educational 
firms. Individual institutions, districts, and states 
often prepare such checklists for use with and by 
their own educators. 

The Teacher Performance Assessment Form in 
this module— and similar forms in the other modules 
in this series— can be used by observers to evaluate 
instructional effectiveness. Sample items from two 
checklists are shown in samples 1 and 2. Sample 1 
would be used to evaluate an instructor's overall per- 
formance. Sample 2 is designed to evaluate the in- 
structor's competency in a specific area of skill. 

It should be remembered in using prepared 
evaluation checklists that each form describes what 
someone has decided adds up to good teaching. 
Such viewpoints are helpful but not necessarily the 
only or the best way of looking at your teaching skills. 
The results of such devices should be considered 
together with feedback from other sources. 

These same types of checklists can be used to 
seif-evaluate a videotaped recording of your perfor- 
mance, and similar checklists can be used to have 
students evaluate your performance. When asking 
students to evaluate your teaching! performance, it 
is important to explain to them why t will be ^ ^lpful 
to you. Generally, the task will be less threatening 
and the results more objective if you ask them not 
to put their names on the evaluation forms. A few 
items from a student evaluation device, the Min- 
nesota Student Attitude Inve.itory, are shown in sam- 
ple 3. 
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SAMPLE 1 

CHECKLIST FOR RATING OVERALL PERFORMANCE 



1. The teacher was prepared for the class 

2. The teacher's presentation was well organized 

3. Lesson objectives were made clear to the students . . . 

4. The teacher was interesting and enthusiastic 

5. The teacher's voice was audible 

6. The teacher could communicate the subject matter to the 
students 

7. The teacher was receptive to the expression of student 
views 

8. The teacher answered questions clearly 

9. The teacher Icept order with a fair hand 

^0. The teacher made sure students were given feedback on 
their achievement of lesson objectives 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 
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SAMPLE 2 

CHECKLIST FOR EVALUATING SPECIFIC SKILLS 









LEVFL OF PERFORMANCE 


In dMnonstratlng a concept or principle, the teacher: 

1 . selected an example of the concept or principle that could 
be easily demonstrated 


1 — 1 

u 


n 

1 1 


n 


n 
1 1 


n 
1 1 


/ 

n 
1 1 


2. 


set up the demonstration where it could be easily viewed 
by each student 


□ 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 
u 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

u 


□ 


3. 


related the new concept or principle to students' own ex- 
periences or previous instruction 


□ 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 

□ 


r~i 

□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


defined terms or gave baCKground information when 
necessary 


□ 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

□ 


1 — 1 

□ 


1 — 1 

□ 


5. 


had all materials and equipment ready for use 


1 1 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. 


performed the steps of the demonstration in a logical order 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. 


observed students to see that they were following the 
demonstratton 


n 

I 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. 


summarized key points during the demonstration and/or 
at the conclusion of the dpmonstration 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. 


determined students' comprehension of ♦'^e concept or 
principle by obtaining some form of feedback 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1C. 


used visual aids to illustrate any steps that were difficult 
to observe 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11. 


had students analyze a new situation in relation to the con- 
cept or princi;>le . ... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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SAMPLE 3 

CHECKLIST FOR STUDENT USE 



// / / / 4' 



1. 


This teacher asks our opinion in planning work to be done 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 
u 


1 1 

□ 


f— 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


2. 


Frankly, we don't pay attentton to this teacher ... . 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


3. 


This teacher makes si're we understand our work 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


Our teacher is very good at explaining things clearly . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. 


Sometimes 1 think this w^her is deaf 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. 


This teacher helps us get the most out of each hour . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. 


This teacher makes everything seem interesting and 
important 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. 


It seems that somebody is always getting punished in this 
class 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9 


This teacher makes very careful plaris for each day's work 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Videotapir^. As with checklists, use of videotaping 
can increase the objectivity of your evaluation efforts, 
particularly efforts involving self-assessment. It is dif- 
ficult, If not impossible, to conduct a lesson while 
also trying to "watch" yourself conducting it. Such 
an approach cannot help but affect the quality of the 
lesson presentation. Your attention should be wholly 
on the lesson— not split between teaching and self- 
assessment. 

Furthermore, trying to teach and self-assess 
simultaneously does not allow you to really "see" 
yourself in action. By the time you sit down to ass&ss 
the performance using a checklist or other device, 
much of what occurred during the lesson may be 
liard to recreate and accurately assess. 

Being able to view and review your performance 
CO videotape provides a much more solid basis for 
self-assessment. It is somewhat easier to step back 
and view your efforts as a disinterested third party. 
It also allows you to S'^e mannerisms and habits you 
might not pick up on in any other way. With a skilled 
camera operato'^, you can also review students* re- 
actions—verbal and nonverbal— to the lesson pre- 
sentation. 



Assessment of videotaped performances is not 
iust for self-assess men\ purposes, however. Super- 
visors and colleagues can also review vir'eotapes of 
your performance. This allows them to study each 
performance more closely, replaying sections if 
needed. Having the videotape available also aids in 
tne discussion of your strengths and weaknesses. 
A supervisor can, for example, clarify or verify a point 
by referring to a section of the tape 

Assessments of student performance. Feed- 
back from students can be obtained on an informal 
basis. In your daily contacts with students, you can 
leam a great deal about their perceptions of how well 
the course is being taught and how much they are 
learning. In addition, there are an infinite variety of 
ways to formally assess how well or how much stu- 
dents are learning in your class. 

Early in the school year or term, you need to deter- 
mine what your students know already and what 
each student's needs, interests, and abilities are. 
This information is critical if you really want to 
measure student improvement. Then, as the year or 
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term progresses, you need to use quizzes, exams, 
performance checklists, and similar devices on a 
continual basis to get feedback (for use by both you 
and the students). 

These feedback devices should be designed so 
that you can determine stu^jent progress in all three 
domains: cognitive (knowledge), affective (attitudes), 
and psychomotor (skills). You can compare a stu- 
dent's performance on a test to his/her normal level 
of performance. You can check how the entire class 
did on a particular test to see whether specific items 
were missed by a significant number of students. 

Anecdotal records. Such records are another 
technique for gathering feedback, especially at the 
secondary level. These are records that describe 
significant incidents or behaviors, both positive and 
negative. Anecdotal records are commonly u^ed by 
teachers to record observations of students with 
behavior problems or students who otherwise need 
assistance. Such a record, kept over time, shows a 
pattern of behavior that is helpful in analyzing 
problems. 

In a similar way, anecdotal records of your own 
performance can be useful in evaluating your 
teaching effectiveness. By jotting down verbal 
comments— positive and negative— that you get 
from students, parents, or othors (e.g.. employers 
involved in your cooperative program) concerning 
your teaching, you can begin to pick out patterns that 
indicate your overall strengths and weaknesses. For 
example, such comments as. "presented a really ex- 
citing lesson." "caused a student to become upset," 
"confused students in explaining a concept," can 
be good indicators cf your teaching effectiveness. 

Many lesson plan formats include a space for mak- 
ing notes or remarks. If you jse part of this section 
to keep a record of students' reactions, verbal and 
nonverbal, to your lessons, you may be able to see 
which techniques are working well for you in which 
situations and, also, which techniques you are not 
using well. 

Use of Feedback Results 

Once you have determined how your instruction 
will be evaluated, who will be evaluating it, and what 
methods or instruments will be used, you can begin 
to gather data on your instructional effectiveness. 
The feedback itself is not an end product. It serves 
as a tool with which you can determine your 
strengths and weaknesses, set reasonable goals for 
improvement, and plan a program to build on the 
strengths and correct the weaknesses. 



For example, suppose that your initial feedback 
shows that a small group of students in your class 
155 ronRi^tAntiy "tu^ed O'jt " '^hc'tcstc, quizzes, ar.d 
class participation show this. A supervisor made note 
of their obvious disinterest during her observation 
of your class, and you have noted this yourself. As 
a result, you are determined that you will reach this 
group of students. Next, you need to determine how 
this can be done. 

You and your supervisor discuss your goal and 
come up with the following platiS for attaining it: 

• Meet with the group of students to discuss the 
situation and get additional feedback about why 
the problem exists. 

• Meet with other te-HChers to discuss the prob- 
lem. They may have encountered and solved 
similar problems. Or they may have the same 
problem with that same group; together you 
may be able to overcome it. 

Should you discover after having completed these 
activities that all these students have reading prob- 
lems, you would be able to plan further how to meet 
your goal. You could select materials written at a 
lower grade level, review the literature for recom- 
mendations, or consult with supervisors about ways 
of reaching students with reading problems. 

Sample 4 is a worksheet you could use in setting 
and reaching your improvement goals. The form in- 
cludes space for keeping a record of the activities 
you undertake relative to your goal, as well as space 
to summarize the results of your efforts and to note 
how your experience could be of assistance to 
others. 

Solving one problem or reaching a single goal 
should not be the aim of your evaluation plan, nor 
is a "one-shot" evaluation adequate. Consider again 
the statement, "So long as you're green you can 
grow." For you to be effective— to grow — you must 
want to improve your teaching effectiveness and to 
take the necessary steps to collect appropriate feed- 
back data. To be effective, evaluation must be con- 
tinual and systematic— an inherent part of the 
teaching process. As you identify and reach one 
goal, you should set another. In this way, you can 
ensure that your instruction will, in fact, be effective 
and continue to improve over time. 
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PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT WORKSHEET 
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Teacher Date 

Building/Department . Assisted by: 

I. STATEMENT OF PROFESSIONAL GOAL: (Date ) 



II. PLANS FOR ATTAINING GOAL: (Date 



III. PROGRESS LOG: 

Date Comments: 



•'V. CONCLUSIONS: (Date 



o 13 ib 



I Activity _ 



You may wish to interview one or more teachers experienced in evaluating 
iiieir ifi:>uuCiiOMdi cffeciiveness lo aeiermine me evaiuauun pioocuuico cmJ 
methods they use. Consider and compare their use of such methods as 
checklists, observations, anecdotal records, videotaping, and assessments 
of student performance. 



The following item checks your comprehension of the matenal in the infor- 
mation sheet. Evaluating Instructional Effectiveness, pp. 6-13, The item re- 
quires a short essay-type response. Please respond fully, but bnefly. 



SELF-CHECK 

What would be the characteristics of an ideal program for evaluating instructional effectiveness? 
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v/uiii^rdio your wnaen response lo ine beir-cnecK iiem wiin me moaei answer 
given below. Your response need not exactly duplicate the model response; 
however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWER 



An idea! evaluation program is carefully planned. 
Student progress is continually monitored by quizzes 
and tests so you know whether they are, in fact, 
grasping what you're teaching. Students are en- 
couraged to give you informal feedback. This does 
not mean they critique each lesson. It means that 
they feel free to indicate, fcf example, when 
something is not clear to them. 

Observations by supervisors, administrators, 
teachers, and other "experts" are made periodical- 
ly. Self-evaluation is a part of the program. You note 
on each lesson plan your assessment of the lesson's 



effectiveness. You videotape lessons occasionally 
and review them later. All feedback gathered is sum- 
marized and studied to see what instructional 
strengths and weaknesses are indicated. 

As a result of these efforts, plans are made to 
eliminate the weaknesses and lo build on the 
strengths. Feedback continues to be gathered, and 
new improvement goals are set. In sum, evaluating 
instructional effectiveness is a continual process, 
and the teacher— with a receptive attitude toward 
suggestions and constructive criticism— will use a 
variety of sources for feedback. 



Level of Performance: Your written response to the self-check item should have covered the same major 
points as the model answer. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made, review the material in the information sheet. Evaluating Instructional Effectiveness, pp. 6-13, or check 
with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience il 

OVERVIEW 



Given a case study of a teacher evaluating her instructional effectiveness, 
critique the performance of that teacher. 



You will be reading the Case Study, pp. 18-21, snd critiquing the perfor- 
mance of the teacher described. 



You will be evaluating your competerwy in critiquing the teacher's perfor- 
mance in evaluating her instructional effectiveness by comparing your com- 
pleted critique with the Model Critique, pp. 23-24. 
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The following case study describes one teacher's efforts to ovaiuate and im- 
prove her own instructional effectiveness. Read the case study and then cri- 
tique in writing the performance of the teacher described. Specifically, vou 
bhouia explain ( i) tne strengths of the teacher's approach, (2) the weaknesses 
of the teacher's approach, and (3) how the teacher should have treated her 
responsibilities. 



CASE STUDY 

A teacher with one year of expenence was work- 
ing at an area vocational-technical school. At the end 
of the first year, she had reservations about how well 
she had performed as a teacher. She decided at the 
beginning of the second year to develop a plan lo 
evaluate her instructional effectiveness. 

She began talking with other instructors about how 
they evaluated themselves. One teacher indicated 
that a self-appraisal technique was the only ap- 
proach to take. Others responded that it would take 
input from students, administrators, and other 
teachers over the entire year to evaluate fully how 
well a teat her was performing. Some teachers 
shared other ideas on collecting the information and 
suggested she use student reaction questionnaires, 
videotaping of classroom presentations, and visits 
to the classroom by supervisors and colleagues. 

As she listened to this advice from her colleagues, 
the teacher began to formulate a plan for the com- 
ing school year. The first item in the plan was to list 
the areas of instruction and teaching she felt need- 
ed improvement. This list became rather lengthy, 
and she began to realize that \'i would take more time 
and effort than she could afford to spend. 

In order to overcome this problem, she enlisted 
the assistance of the department chairperson and 
supervisor of instruction to help determine what 
areas might be more important than others. As a 
result of these conversations, she decided to 
evaluate effectiveness initially in the areas of (1 ) giv- 
ing classroom presentations and (2) evaluating stu- 
dent performance. She decided to use the students 
and the state supervisor of her instructional area as 
her primary sources of information. 



In order to obtain information from the students, 
she prepared and administered a questionnaire per- 
taining to classroom presentations and student eval- 
uation. A summary of the results is found on p. 19. 
The state supervisor of instruction was asked to visit 
and observe her performance in giving a presentation 
to the class. A copy of the supervisor's evaluation 
is found on p. 20. The final source of information was 
a summary of student scores on an achievement 
test, p. 21 , which was administered for the unit that 
was partially observed by the supervisor. 

After collecting and summarizing this information, 
she began to analyze the results. She looked for data 
that would help her draw some conclusions regarding 
her instructional effectiveness in the areas of giving 
presentations and evaluating student performance. 

As she reviewed the data on presenting lessons, 
she noticed that the students felt her explanations 
were not always clear to them. The state supervisor's 
evaluation reinforced this observation; he indicated 
that presenting ideas and concepts was accom- 
plished at only a fair level of perforr nance. 

This information reinforced the idea that class- 
room presentations v/ere an area in which she nebd- 
ed to improve. She decided that she needed to learn 
how to use visual aids more effectively in her presen- 
tations. She also decided that she needed to learn 
how to develop more structured and detailed lesson 
plans so that she coulo present information in a clear 
and logical manner. 

In analyzing the data with respect to students 
achievement, it was obvious to the teacher that the 
test was very difficult for the students. She attributed 
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• this to her problem in giving clear presentations. The 
teacher felt that if she improved her lesson presen- 
tations, students would be able to do better on their 
tests. 

In formulating plans to improve her instruction, the 
teacher decided to ask another instructor, who had 
taught for several years, to review videotapes of 
several lesson presentations with her. In addition, 
she asked the instructional resource coordinator to 
help her prepare some visual aids to use in her 
presentations. 

She also asked her department chairperson if he 
would review some lesson plans and critique them 
before she gave the presentations to students In 



order to obtain additional feedback from the students 
concerning her planned improvements, she decid- 
ed to prepare brief quizzes to give f.fter each lesson 
presentation. She also prepared another student 
reaction form, to be administered after three lessons 
had been taught. 

After formulating these picins, the teacher decid- 
ed to ask her department chairperson to review her 
procedures for evaluating instructional effectiveness 
and to critique her analysis of ihv, data and the plans 
made for the improvement of instruction. 



STUDENT REACTION QUESTIONNAIRE SUMMARY 
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1. 


Are the explanations given by the teacher clear? 




IZ 


] 


2. 


Does the teacher display a knowledge of the subject? 


2 


0 




1 


3. 


Are the presentations made by the teacher interesting'? 




H 


[H 


1 


4. 


Does the teacher use audiovisual material to clarify difficult parts of a topic? 


S 


H] 


[I 


1 


5. 


Are the assignments directly related to the presentations'? 


0 


□ 


□ 


6. 


Are the tests given by the teacher fa:"? 


16 


E 


□ 


7. 


Do the tests cover the information presented by the teacher'? 




0 


[I 


1 


8. 


Are the test results given to the students? Qj 




E 


9. 


Is the grading system fair and clear? [z] 


S 


6 




10. 


Are the tests very difficult? LlJ 


H 


12 
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STATE SUPERVISOR'S EVALUATION OF ONE PRESENTATION 



During the lesson, the teacher: 

1. related the lesson to the student's past knowledge or 
experience 

2. stated specifically what the objectives were in terms of stu- 
dent behavior and why the objectives were important to 
the students 

3. stated how the students might achieve the objectives and 
when they would know that they had achieved them . 

in the presentation, the teacher: 

4. talked to the students and not to the instructional materials 

5. presented each idea or step in a logical sequence .... 

6. presented only one idea, or method of doing an operation, 
at a time 

7. presented the information or skill with ease . 
tn the application, the teacher: 

8. observed the students practicing V'^vided encourage- 
ment, correction, or additional information 

9. provided an opportunity for the students to show how v/ell 
they had learned .... 

1 0. had the students summarize the key points rather than do- 
ing it him/herself 

11. clarified any key points not clarified by the students . 
During the lesson, the teacher: 

12. used instructional materials that enhanced the lesson . 

13. provided an oppo'lunity for students to respond and/or 
participate 

14. varied the pace and methods of conducting the lesson 

15. reacted favorably to students' questions, answers, and 
comments 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 
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SUMMARY OF STUDENT SCORES ON A SS-ITEM ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



STUDENT 


ITEMS 

D D e 

COnncCT 


PERCENT 
CORRECT 


STUDENT 


NUMBER OF 
ITEMS 
CORRECT 


PERCENT 
"ORRECT 


ivianinez 


20 


57% 


Sandburg 


8 


23% 


Quinn 


15 


43% 


Olsen 


7 


20% 


jonnson 


10 


29% 


Gill 


6 


17% 


Weatherwax 


9 


26% 


Talman 


11 


31% 


nUCKSr 


12 


34% 


Stivac 


13 


37% 


Krivicich 






Norton 


4 


11% 


Hamm 


21 


60% 


Huang 


8 


23% 


Moore 


25 


71% 


Hessler 


30 


86% 


Esposito 


11 


31% 


Bankes 


5 


14% 


Piazza 


6 


17% 


Feinstein 


6 


17% 


Garagiola 


9 


26% 





Grading Key 

A = 90-100% 
B = 80- 89% 
C = 70- 79% 
D = 60- 69% 
F = 0- 59% 



Class TotaU 

1 B 
1 C 
1 D 
18 F 
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Compare your written critique of the teacher's performance with the model 
critique given below. Your response need not exactly duplicate the model 
response; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



This teacher "had reservations*' about how well 
she performed as a teacher and decided to take ac- 
tive steps to improve by evaluating her instructional 
effectiveness. This openness to the need for im- 
provement is commendable. However, her evalua- 
tion plan had weaknesses in it that would prevent 
her from getting the kinds of feedback nee-led. 

She was on the right track when she started by get- 
ting ideas from others; however, she didn'l really take 
It far enough. Having a few informal discussions with 
other instructors should have been just a beginning. 
She could have done some reading on the subject 
or discussed it v/ith supervisors and administrators 
in charge of such evaluations. 

Listing areas she felt needed improvement had its 
limitations. For one thing, we have no indication of 
how she was identifying these areas. Intuition? In- 
formal feedback over the past year? A chance com- 
ment made by a fellow teacher? There seems to be 
no systematic basis for what she's doing. 

Second, it is one thing to identify problem areas 
through feedback and then to plan to gather further 
feedback on those areas. It is quite different to limit 
your search initially to a small area. The whole point 
of evaluation is to identify areas of strength and 
weak/iess logically and objectively. By limiting her 
evaluation, this teacher could have failed to uncover 
other problems that are more critical or that may 
even be causing the problems she did identify. 

She should not have limited her feedback sources 
to just students and the state supervisor. Local ad- 
ministrators and supervisors are more readily ac- 
cessible. They could probably have observed several 
randomly picked presentations and given her a more 
accurate evaluation of her effectiveness than ? state 
supervisor who observes her over a limited period 
of time— one class period, one day's classes. In ad- 
dition, she completely overlooked herself as a feed- 
back source. Her preliminary plans did not call for 
videotaping followed by self-evaluation. 

Her data gathering was too limited. One unit test, 
one observation, and one class evaluation do not 
yield enough data to draw any real conclusions about 



overall effectiveness. It could be that she was not 
up to par during that lesson. Remember, this is the 
beginning of her second year, so the students don't 
really know for sure that her tests are unfair as a 
ruie. 

The data analysis was one of her weakest areas. 
She did not analyze data thoroughly and failed to 
notice key areas of weakness that should have been 
further evaluated. The things she did notice were 
limited: explanations not always clear, need for more 
visual aids. The need fc visual aids is not even 
verified by >he supen/isor, who says that she did an 
*'excellent" job of using instructional materials that 
enhanced the lesson. 

Furthermore, her feeling that the low test grades 
were a result of her unclear presentation could have 
been unjustified. It's quite possible that it was a poor 
test. She should have noticed that the supervisor in- 
dicated that she did not state what the lesson objec- 
tives were, why they were important to the students, 
nor how students might achieve them. Also, appar- 
ently there was no oppoi (unity for students to prac- 
tice or apply the information presented. The students 
did not feel their assignments or tests were related 
to the information presented. Their test scores were 
disastrously low. 

It is possible that the teacher is unsure of what 
specific objectives students should achieve. She 
may need skill in writing student performance ob- 
jectives. She may just need to communicate the ob- 
jectives more clearly to the students. The problems 
with objectives may be causing all the other prob- 
lems. At this point, she doesn't have enough feed- 
back to draw any real conclusions. And she didn't 
even use the data she had to determine what addi- 
tional feedback is needed. 

Again, she was not at a point in her evaluation pro- 
gram where she was ready to plan an improvement 
program. However, ignoring that issue, we still have 
a weak overall improvement plan. The plans that she 
made were superficial and limited to readily available 
resources. The actions she took were good; they just 
weren't enough. 
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Level of Performance: Your written critique of the teacher*s performance should have covered the same 
majo; points as the model critique If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the matenal in the information sheet, Evaluating Instructional Effectiveness, pp 6-13. 
or check with your resource person if necessary 
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nNAL EXPERIENCE 




While working in an actual teaching aituatlon/ evaluate your instructional 
effeaiveness. 



As you conduct your teaching activities, evaluate your instructional effec- 
tiveness. This will include— 




developing a plan to evaluate your instruc^.lDnal efiectiveness 
collecting and analyzing information obtained from such sourcec as 
students, supervisors, other teachers, employers, and self-appraisal 
proceduies 

developing a plan for instructional improvement based upon the results 



of the analysis 

NOTE: Due to nature of this experience, you will need to have access to 
an actual teaching situation over an extended period of time (e.g., four to 
six weeks). 

As you complete each of the above activities, document your actions (in 
writing, on tape, through a log) for assessment purposes. 




Arrange n , -advance to have your resource person review your documentation. 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource person, using tne 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 27-28. 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instrument, your 
resourcvi person will determine whether you are competent in evaluating your 
instructio»^al effectiveness. 



* For a definition of "actual teaching situation," see the inside back cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness (D-6) 

Name 

Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropnate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. Date 

If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not ap- 

plicabie, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Planning 

1 . The following sources of information for evaluating instruc- 
tional effectiveness were included in the plan: 
a. students 


1 — 1 
u 


/ 

1 — 1 

u 


/ 

1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

u 


/ 

1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

u 




b. other teachers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c. administrators, supervisors . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




d. self .... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




e. others (e.g., parents, employers) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. 


Appropriate evaluation methods or devices were selected 
for use by each feedback source 


r 1 

□ 


□ 


1' ■ 1 

□ 


□ 


r 1 

□ 


r 1 

□ 


3. 


The plan indicated how the feedback would be analyzed 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

u 


Administering the Pian 

4. The need for the evaluation and the methods to be used 
were discussed cooperatively with each of the involved 
parties 


r 1 

□ 


□ 


1' ■ 1 

□ 


r 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


5 


Students' initial needs, interests, and abilities were deter- 
mined so progress could be measured 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6 


One or more of the following evaluation methods were 
used to evaluate student achievement: 
a class discussion 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b. open-ended written evaluations 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c. evaluation mstrument(s) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




d. other ... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


7 


One or more of the following evaluation methods were 
used to get feedback on teacher effectiveness from 
students: 

a. informal discussion 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b. observation of their nonverbal reactions . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c. checklist or other data-gathering instrument 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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8 One or more of the following evaluation methods were 
used to get feedback from other teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators: 

a. Iriformal discussion . .... 

b. classroom visitation .... 

c. classroom visitation with observer filling out checklist 
or other evaluation instrument . . 

d. postvisitation conference between teacher and 
observer ... 

9. One or more of the following evaluation methods were 
used for self-evaluation purposes: 

a. viewing a videotape of self instructing a class 

b. completing a self-evaluation instrument 

c. evaluating own lesson plans following the lesson pre- 
sentations. 

10. The evaluation techniques used were effective . 

11. Feedback was compiled and studied to determine 
strengths and weaknesses 

Using Results to Improve Instruction 

12. Appropriate procedures were developed to capitahze on 
strong points 

13. Adequate preparations were made to overcome or 
strengthen weak points 

Level of Performance: All .terns must receive N/A. GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any i^^ 

a NONE roOR or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what addi 

SonS ac\ vS^es the teacher needs to complete m order to reach competency .n the weak area(s). 
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ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency in a 
particular skill area considered important to teaching suc- 
cess. A module is made up of a series of learning experi- 
ences, some providing background information, some pro- 
viding practice experiences, and others combining these 
two functions. Completing these experiences should en- 
able you to achieve the terminal objective in the final 
learning expenence. The final experience in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situation when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, an mservice teacher, or occupational trainer. 

Procedures 

Mcxlules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills that you do not already possess. 
Similarly, you need not complete any learning expenence 
within a module if you already have the skill needed to 
complete it. Therefore, before taking any module, you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each learn- 
ing expenence, and (4) the final experience. After compar- 
ing your prejient needs and competencies with the informa- 
tion you have read in these sections, you should be ready to 
make one of the following decistons: 

• That you do not have the competencies indicated and 
should cnmniote the entire module 

• That you are competent in one or more of the enabling 
objectives leading to the final learning expenence and, 
thus, can omit those learning expenences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
reaciy to complete the final leaming experience in 
order to "test out" 

• That the module is mappropnateto your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to cc-^plete the final learning experi- 
ence and have access to an actual teaching situation, 
make the necessary arrangements with your resource per- 
son. If you do not complete the final expenence success- 
fully, meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the experience or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience. Any 
time you do not meet me minimum level of performance 
required to meet an objective, you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to help you reach compe- 
tency. This could involve (1 ) completing parts of the module 
previously skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup- 
plementary resources or completing additional activities 
suggested by the resource parson, (4) designing your own 
learning experience, or (5] completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation: A situation in which you are 
actually wori<ing with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vcx:ational students or other cx:- 
cupational trainees An intem, a student teacher, an in- 
service teacher, or other cxxupational trainer would be 
functioning in an actual teaching situation. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, you can complete the module up to the 
final learning experience. You would then complete the 
final learning expenence later (i.e., when you have access 
to an actual teaching situation). 
Alternate Activity or Feedback: An item that may substi- 
tute for required items that, due to special circumstances, 
you are unable to complete. 

Occupational Specialty: a specific area of preparation 
within a vocational service area (e.g., the service area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes occupational spe- 
cialties such as automobile mechanics, welding, and elec- 
tncity. 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An item that is not re- 
quired but that IS designed to supplement and enrich the 
required items in a learning experience. 
Resource Person: The person in charge of your educa- 
tional program (e.g., the professor, instructor, administrator, 
instructional supervisor, ccwperating/supervising/class- 
room teacher, or training supervisor who is guiding you in 
completing this mcxjule) 

Student: The person who is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondary, postsecondary, or other training 
program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational field: agri- 
cultural education, business and office education, market- 
ing and distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industnal arts education, 
technical education, or trade and industnal education 
You or the Teacher/Instructor: Ihe person who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 
N/A: The criterion was not met because it was not appli- 
cable to the situation. 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, ai 
though it was relevant. 

Poor: The teacher is unable to perform this skill or has only 
very limited ability to perform it. 
Fair: The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable man ner but has sonne ability to perform it 
Good: The teacher is able to perform this skill in an effec- 
tive manner 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill in a very 
effective manner 
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Titles of the National Center's Perf ormance*Based Teacher Education Modules 



C«ttgory A: Pro gn m Planning, D«v«k>pnfi«nt, and Evaluation 

A-1 Prepare tor a Commonrty Survey 

A~2 Conduct a Community Survey 

A-3 flapoft the Findmga of a Community Survey 

A-4 OgarMre an OccupaHonai Advisory Committee 

A-5 Mamtam an Oocupatior\ai Advisory Committee 

A-6 Deveiop Program Goals arvJObfectives 

A-7 Corxluct an Oooupaftonal Anafyais 

A-8 Develop a Course of Study 

A-9 Develop Long-Range Program Plans 

A-10 Conduct a Student Fblow'Up Study 

A- 11 Evaluate Yimr Vocational Program 

CattgoryB: Instructional Planning 

B-1 Determine Ni«lB and Interests of Studems 

B-2 Develop Student Performance Ot)|ectives 

B-3 Develop a Unit of Instruction 

B-4 Develop a Laeaon Plan 

B-5 Select Student InalnjctionriMatenals 

B-6 Prepare Teacher4tode instructional Matenals 

CctagoryC: Instnictionai Exacution 

C-1 Direci Field Tripe 

C-2 Condxt Group Dncuastons, Panel Discussions, and Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Bramttormmg, Buzz Group, and Question Box Techniques 

C-4 Direct Students nme-jucimg Other Students 

C-5 Employ SlmulalK^ Technquee 

C-6 Guide Student Study 

C'7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience 

C-6 Dred Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 

C-9 Employ twPro^ Method 

C-10 Introduce a Leeeon 

C-11 Summanze a Laeaon 

C-12 Employ Oral Queationing Techniques 

C-13 Employ O ei ntorce men t Techniques 

C-14 Provide Inetruction tor Slower and More Capable Leamefs 

C-15 Present an MuairatadTak 

C-16 Oemonstrale a Manipulative SluH 

C-17 Demonstrate a Concept or Pnnciple 

C-16 Individualize Instruction 

C-19 Employ ti.e Team Teaching Approach 

C-20 Use SiJbiect Mailer Experts to Preeentkrformation 

C-21 Prepare ButetmBovds and Exhibits 

C-22 Preaentlnfonnationwilh Models, Real Objects. tfidRannel Boards 

C-23 Preeent Information wUh Oveitieed and Opaque Matenals 

C-24 Preeent mformatton with FMmstrlpa and SMeo 

C-25 Preeent InformaitonwiihRlme 

C'26 Present Information with Audio Recordings 

C-27 Preeent Information wUh Televised and Videotaped Matenals 

C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 

C-29 Present intonnation with the Chtf(bovd and Rip Chan 

C-30 Provide tor Students' Learnir>g Stytee 

CatagoryD: Inatructlonal Evaluation 

(VI Establish student Performance Cntena 

0-2 Aaaees Student Performance Knowledge 

D-3 Assess Student Perfonnance Attitudes 

D-4 Assess Student Parfonnance Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Gradee 

D-6 Evaluate Your Instructtonal Effectiveness 

CatagoryE: Instructional Managamant 

E-1 Protect Instructional Resource Needs 

E '2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilittes 

E-3 Arrange tor Improvement of Your Vocational Faoiities 

E-4 Mamtam a Fing System 

E>5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide tor the Fit. Aid Needs of Students 

E>7 Assist Students m Developing Self-Dactpltne 

E-B Organize ihe vocational Laboratory 

E>9 MM)age Ihe vocational Laboratory 

E>10 Combat Problems of Student Chemical Use 

CatagoryF: Quldanca 

F> 1 Gather Student Data Usmg Formal Data-Collection Techniques 

F-2 Gather Student Data TTwough Personal Contacts 

F'3 Use Conferences to Help Meet s.^jdent Needs 

F-4 Provide Infonnation on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F>5 Assist Students m Applying for Emptoyment or Further Education 



Category G: School-Community Relatkma 

G- 1 Develop a School-Community Re laiKXis Plan tor Your Vocatjonal Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-5 Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational Program 

G-6 An^ange tor Television and Radio Presentations Concerning Your VocatKmal 

Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-6 Work with Members of the Community 
G-9 Work witfY State and Local Educators 
G- 1 0 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocatwal Program 

Category H: vocational Student Organization 

H- 1 Devetop a Personal Philosophy Cor)ceming Vocationai Student 

Organizations 
H-2 Establish a Vocational Student Organization 
H-3 Prepare Vocational Student Organization Members :or Leadership Roles 
H^ Assist Vocational Student Organization Members in Devetoping and 

Finar>cing a Yearly Program of Activities 
H-5 Supervise Activities of the vocational Student Organization 
H-6 Guide Partnpation m Vocational Student Organization Contests 

Category I: ProtaMional Rcia and Development 

1-1 Ke«p up to Date Professionally 

1-2 Seo<e Your Teaching Profession 

t-3 Oevetop Active Personal Philosophy of Education 

M Serve the School and Community 

1-5 Obtain a Suitatile Teaching Position 

1-6 Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Ptan the Student Teaching Experience 

1-8 Supervise Student Teacfiors 

Category J: Coordination of Cooperativa Education 

J-1 Establish Guidelmes for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 

J-2 Manage the Attendance, Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op Students 

J-3 Enn>l| Students m Your CoOp Program 

Secure Training Stations for Your CoOp Program 

J-5 Place CoOp Students on the Job 

J-6 Devetop the Trammg Ability of On-the-Job Instructors 

J-7 Coordinate On-the-job Instruction 

J^ Evaluate Co-Op Students' On-the-Job Per1onnar>ce 

J-9 Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 

J-1 0 Supervise an Employer- Employee Appreciation Event 

Category K: Implementing Competency*Baaed Education (CBE) 

K- 1 Prepare Yourself for CBE 

K-2 Organize the Content for a CBE Program 

K-3 Organize Your Class and Lab to Install CBE 

Provide tnstmctional Matenals for CBE 
K-5 Manage the Daily Routines of Your CQfi Program 
K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBE Program 

Category L: Serving Studenta with Special/Exceptional Needa 

L- 1 Prepare Yourselt to Serve Exceptional Students 

L-2 Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students 

L-3 Plan Instniction for Exceptional Students 

L-4 Provide Appropnate instructional KAatenala tor Exceptional Students 

L-5 Modify the Learning Environment for Exceptional Students 

L~6 Promote Peer Acceptance of Exceptional Students 

L-7 Use instructional Techniques to Meet the Needs of Exceptional Students 

L-6 Improve Your Communication SkiHs 

L-9 Assess th< degress of Exceptional Students 

L- 1 0 Counsel E ^optional Students with Personal-Sot, J Problems 

L-11 Assist Exceptional Students tn Developing Career Ranninc Skills 

L- 1 2 Prepare Exceptional Students for Emptoyabilrty 

L- 1 3 Promote Your Vocational Program with Exceptional Students 

Category M: Aaalating Studenta in improving Their Basic SIcilla 

M- 1 Assist Students in Achieving Basic Reading Skills 
M-2 
M-3 
M-4 
M-5 
M-6 

REUkTED PUBLICATIONS 

Student Guide to Usmg Performance-Based Teacher Education Matenals 
Resource Person Guide to Usmg Perlomianoe-Based Teacher Education Matenals 
Guide to the implea>entation ot Hc^ormance-Based Teacher Education 
Performance-Based Teacher EducatKn I The State of the Art, General Education and 
VocatKxml Education 
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Assist students in Devetopmg Technical Readmg Skills 

Assist Students in improving Their Writing Skills 

Assist Students in improving Their Oral Communication Skills 

Assist Students in improving Their Math SkiHs 

Assist Students m Improving Tbeir Survive SkiHs 



For Information rsgardlng availability and prices of thata matarlalt contact— AAVIM, Anmrlcan Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials, 120 Drlftmler Engineering Center, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602, (404) 542>2586 
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